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VENTURA COUNTY RAILROADS 
A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


by David F. Myrick 
Volume II 


The Railroad Comes to Nordhoff 
in the Ojai Valley 


I Preliminaries 


Ojai Valley residents waited a long time 
for a railroad connection with the outside 
world. Certainly there was a strong interest 
— several corporations were formed — but 
— the small population, only 202 people in 
1888, discouraged outside money. 


es | 


Known as Nordhoff from 1874 to 1917, in 
_ honor of an author writing a very appealing 
book about California shortly before that first year, the settlement 
began the year before as a subdivision of R. G. Surdam. A. W. 
Blumberg erected Nordhoffs first hotel in the same era. 


Today, thoughts of a stage coach ride from Ventura to the Ojai 
Valley bring to mind the romance of the Old West; a century ago, 
however, it was known to be an unpleasant, dusty and often rough 
ride. It was enough to deter some health seekers from visiting the 
Ojai Valley; at least, some local entrepreneurs felt so. A railroad 
would end this sixteen miles of discomfort, thus local people watched 
every railroad rumor pointing their way. This interest expanded after 
Southern Pacific trains whistled into Ventura in May 1887 for the 
first time. 


Early in July, there were reports that SP was contemplating a 
railroad to the Ojai Valley and, when its surveyors appeared on the 
site in November, it sparked a local land boom. Though some hopeful 


people expected construction of this branch to begin in January 
1888, the only activity was talk and more talk as SP was generally 
curtailing branch-line construction in California. 


As an alternative, Ojai Valley residents were happy to welcome the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad which, in 1887-88, had 
embarked on an extensive branch-line building program in 
Southern California; subsequently it led to that road's financial 
difficulties. According to reports, the Santa Fe contemplated a rail 
line from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara with San Francisco as the 
eventual destination. Part of the route included an eastern entry 
into the Ojai Valley along Santa Paula Creek and an exit to the west 
over Casitas Pass. Santa Fe surveying teams were busy in the area 
in the spring of 1888 reviewing this route which, though physically 
possible, would have required steep grades or, to be a viable 
operation, expensive tunnels. 


The Santa Fe surveyors wisely concluded that this route was a wild 
fantasy, folded their tents, and departed. Of course, newspaper 
editors in surrounding towns hailed these surveys as forerunners of 
new railroads and repeated stories about these projected lines from 
time to time. 


The Santa Fe, however, was still interested in Ventura County for 
in July of 1888 it named E. S. Hall as its agent. Already an 
established insurance agent in Ventura, Hall sold tickets and solic- 
ited freight business for the Santa Fe. (J. L. Truslow held a similar 
position in Santa Barbara.) 


Also in July 1888, Nordhoff people met to consider a means to 
construct a narrow-gauge railroad to Ventura, following the Ventura 
River most of the way — a sensible course. The Ojai Valley View 
suggested that Southern Pacific, having made its own preliminary 
survey just a few months earlier, could be tempted to build a branch 
if a subsidy of $75,000 or so were forthcoming. 


Local people disdained the newspaper advice and supported a 
proposal made by James Huntington of Nordhoff (not of the monied 
part of the family), three men from Santa Ana and one from Oakland. 
This group incorporated the Ventura and Ojai Valley Railway on 
August 15, 1888. The road was to be standard gauge, operated by 


steam power. Headquarters were established in the offices of W. H. 
Barnes and Lloyd Selby, Ventura attorneys. Details of subsequent 
activities of this organization are lacking but it faded into oblivion. 


But the residents of the Ojai Valley were ready to give their 
attention to railroad spellbinders following a revival of railroad talk 
in September 1891. This time, the results were productive — at least 
for Ventura if not for Nordhoff. Reconnaissance surveys were made 
from Nordhoff to Ventura and then to Santa Paula, a move which 
sparked Daniel Webster of the Ventura Free Press to urge his readers 
to aid the project before Santa Paula captured the terminus. 


A large, enthusiastic meeting in Nordhoff resulted in predictions 
that few obstacles would be faced in securing the right-of-way and 
selling $40,000 of bonds to finance construction. The meeting 
culminated in the formation of a committee of five to secure the right- 
of-way. 


For this purpose, a new company was organized April 19, 1892 to 
build a railroad from the Southern Pacific station in Ventura “to a 
convenient point in the Ojai Valley; thence in a generally Easterly 
direction and through said Ojai Valley.” The length was to be 
eighteen miles. The name, Ventura & Ojai Railway Company, was 
the same as before except that an ampersand replaced “and.” 


Three people in the Ojai valley, Joseph Hobart, K. P. Grant and 
J. K. Gries, joined eight men from Ventura to form the new company. 
G. W. Chrisman was named president; Richard Robinson, vice 
president; E. S. Hall, secretary; and A. Bernheim was to be general 
manager. These four men were among the organizers from Ventura. 


Modern electric power was to be used on this railroad and it turned 
out that the Ventura-Ojai segment was really an appendage to the 
proposed local electric streetcar system in Ventura. 


One week after incorporation, the officers of the railroad presented 
the Town Trustees of Ventura a proposed franchise which the 
trustees rejected a few days later. The proposed double track on 
Main Street was too much to swallow; citizens envisioned these 
tracks being sold to a future mainline railroad operating heavy trains 
through the heart of the town. When the trustees countered with a 


franchise allowing the town to impose restrictions on the company’s 
operations, the railroad men withdrew their application and allowed 
the fuss to simmer down. 


One month later, the trustees and railroad men held another 
conference and concessions were made on both sides. The company 
reduced the Main Street line to a single track and eliminated all 
switches in the area. No train operating on the streets would consist 
of more than two cars and all trains would operate no closer than 400 
feet from each other. To ease public concern that mainline freight 
trains would eventually be in operation on Main Street, the promot- 
ers narrowed the track gauge to forty-two inches instead of the 
standard fifty-six-and-one-half inches. 


Early in June the Ventura & Ojai Valley Railway secured the 
essential city and county franchises to operate on streets and roads. 
By operating on public ways, the problems of securing private right- 
of-way over farm lands was eliminated. Surveys were to be made 
promptly. 


At the end of June, a shipment of rails and ties had been received 
in Ventura and in July some tracks were laid on Ash Street, between 
Front and Meta Streets, as part of the line to the SP depot. 


Rail laying on Ventura streets continued until the middle of 
August of 1892 when all work was suspended. Two months later, the 
two street cars arrived but, for unaccountable reasons, it was not 
until the early summer of 1893 that operations began. Mule power 
was used as a "temporary measure" pending electrification. The 
meaning of the word "temporary" was stretched to cover the life span 
of the mule-car line which ended shortly after Halloween of 1908. 
Poor and erratic service — as well as the townspeople's wish to pave 
Main Street — prompted some younger members of Ventura's best 
families, probably with the unspoken approval of their parents, to 
take the two cars out of the barn that night for an unscheduled trip. 
One car ended its journey on the beach while the other went for a 
swim in the ocean. Although the cars were rescued and repaired, the 
unpopular mule-car line soon became only a memory. 


While the mule-car operations were getting under way in Ventura, 
it became obvious to Nordhoff residents that they had become the 


unwanted country cousins and, if the V&OV Ry. was to reach their 
town, it would require time, money and effort of the local people. 


In the Nordhoff schoolhouse on Saturday afternoon, August 28, 
1892, Edward S. Thacher conducted a public meeting where various 
issues were discussed. It was recognized that the traffic-generating 
sources in the valley should be publicized so that potential investors 
could see that business support did exist for a railroad. A committee 
of nine men was assigned the responsibility of preparing a report. 
When W. S. Chaffee said that local people should dig deep in their 
pockets, fund-raising activities were also assigned to the committee. 


"TEMPORARY" HORSE POWER ON THE VENTURA & OUAI 
RAILWAY 


Contrary to indications suggesting inactivity, the committee se- 
cured thirteen pledges by the end of the year totaling $3,250 and 
made some progress on the resources report. During January 1893, 
the canvassing committee — J.C. Daly, E.S. and S. D. Thacher and 
others — garnered another $1,450 in pledges. At that point in time, 
matters came to a standstill as the V&OV Ry. management was so 
involved with the mule cars that they neglected the longer segment 
of the railroad. So people going to and from Ventura used the Matilija 
Stage of which Samuel L. Smith was both proprietor and driver. 


Leaving Nordhoff early in the morning, the stage returned from 
Ventura in the afternoon. Passengers were landed in Ventura in two 
hours and five minutes but the uphill return trip required twentyfive 
minutes longer to accomplish. 


II Another Round of Hopeful Expectations 


For almost four years, Leverett H. Messick had kept valley resi- 
dents informed of happenings during the week with his neatly 
printed newspaper, The Ojai. The weekly was suspended for a few 
weeks in the fall of 1895, when Messick moved to Santa Barbara 
where he for two years undertook the publication of El Barbareno. It 
was the famed schoolmaster, Sherman Day Thacher, who resumed 
publication of the weekly on November 6, 1895. The renewed life of 
The Ojai coincided with the revival of railroad prospects for the 
valley. 


George C. Power, county surveyor and operator of the Ventura 
mule-car line, attorney W. L. Barnes and James Blackstock of 
Conner & Blackstock (groceries and queensware) presented the 
citizens with another railroad proposal to connect Ventura and the 
Ojai Valley. The railroad, powered by steam locomotives, was to be 
narrow-gauge to reduce construction costs. The group forthrightly 
said that it needed a right-of-way and acash subsidy but no cash was 
to be paid to them until the line was in operation. 


In mid-November of 1895, S. D. Thacher reported: "We have some 
confidence that the plan of Messrs. Barnes and Power will result, 
after many disappointments, in joining the Ojai to the railway 
systems of the country." Nurseryman John J. Burke went around 
the valley seeking subscriptions for the project. Some people gave 
liberally, some little or nothing; in toto, the amount gathered was not 
sufficient to carry the burden. The drive did accomplish one thing, 
however; it stirred the promoters of the 1892 venture from their 
lethargy. 


Barnes, Power and Blackstock, the narrow-gauge promoters, 
called a meeting at the Ojai Athletic clubhouse on December 9, 1895. 
The meeting drew a good response because Hobart, Gries, Hall and 


Chrisman, some of the incorporators of the V&OV Ry., were going to 
be present. Barnes explained that their proposed narrow-gauge 
railroad would cost approximately $75,000 to build and equip as 
compared to the $100,000 required for a standard-gauge line. 
Translated into a monthly income statement, this meant another 
$500 in interest charges plus an additional $300 operating expense. 


John Hobart then presented the case for the standard-gauge 
railroad. He offered his V&OV Ry. stock to anyone who would 
undertake the building of the road. He then read a letter from S. R. 
Thorpe of Los Angeles advising that he had found a party willing to 
build the Ojai railroad. This promoter would deposit money in the 
bank, start work in thirty days after the right-of-way had been 
secured and finish the job in six months. The promoter would 
require a complete right-of-way, a cash subsidy of $10,000 and 
$10,000 worth of land. The last item probably referred to the offer of 
one hundred acres to the railroad builders by the Stevens brothers. 


Chrisman hada similar letter from Thorpe and made the same offer 
to donate his stock in the V&OV Ry. as well as a right-of-way over the 
land of the Ventura Lighting and Water Company. In the event that 
the broad-gauge did not materialize, the same right-of-way was 
available to the narrow-gauge line. 


Edward Thacher expressed the opinion that "we are going too fast." 
He felt as well that nothing should be done to prejudice the interests 
of the narrow-gauge people who had done so much work. Sherman 
Thacher's editorial, entitled "Keep on Sawing Wood," said that the 
cost factor favored the narrow-gauge railroad which could be 
widened later. As in the past, another committee was formed with 
E. S. Thacher as chairman. The committee's first report was made 
during the first week of 1896. 


Although lacking details of the financial resources of the Barnes 
proposal — in spite of requests for the data — the committee was 
impressed with the arrangements made by Thorpe's associate, 
Captain John Cross. Cross, also of Los Angeles, was ready to build 
the broad-gauge line. He had been involved with various local 
railroad projects, including the Santa Barbara Street Railway. In 


1891, he was president and treasurer of the Los Angeles, Pasadena 
and Glendale Railway and, for four years thereafter, he was Park 
Commissioner of Los Angeles. Cross was not unfamiliar with the Ojai 
Valley for he had examined the prospective railroad to the valley in 
L891. 


Cross had persuaded Southern Pacific to supply him with second- 
hand rails, ties and rolling stock, giving them bonds of the new 
railroad in payment which reduced his cash outlay. Mules needed 
for grading were then surplus which resulted in another financial 
benefit. Meeting with the committee, Cross told the members that 
he expected to confirm his contract with SP by the middle of January 
1896 and would then submit his proposition in writing. The 
committee was cagey; they recommended accepting Cross's proposal 
— assuming they received a firm commitment — as it offered "the 
more valuable service" but wanted the narrow-gauge group to 
remain in the wings, "just in case." 


Near the end of January, Barnes, Power and Blackstock gener- 
ously assigned the notes (subsidy) held in their names to the Cross 
group. This public-spirited move speeded matters and invoked the 
praise of Sherman D. Thacher who felt that the Barnes group should 
receive some reimbursement for time, money and effort expended on 
the project. It is doubtful, however, that this impartial suggestion 
was adopted. 


It was now reasonable to expect railroad construction to begin 
shortly but there were still some obstacles ahead. While the commu- 
nity generally strongly favored a railroad, an important and vocal 
minority was not receptive to the project, particularly when on the 
giving end of a contribution of land or money. Some ranchers were 
happy to donate land for the right-of-way but others dissented and 
those only a few miles from SP tracks were less inclined to see the 
advantages of a railroad to the Ojai. By the same token, donations 
of funds were difficult to obtain and for a time the whole Cross 
venture was endangered. 


As people along the Ventura River and in the Ojai Valley had been 


solicited many times, it was time to tap the pockets of Ventura 
citizens. A meeting was held in the larger city on May 23, 1896. The 
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Ojai Band came down and played during the evening. Judge W. E. 
Shepherd urged Ventura residents to step forward with cash contri- 
butions. Another committee was formed and, as July approached, 
this group managed to raise all but the last $3,000, which amount 
was obtained during the month of July. 


With the cash subsidy available and most of the right-of-way 
secured, Cross and associates were ready to form a corporation to 
hold title to the railroad. Again, it was the Ventura & Ojai Rail Road 
Company that was incorporated on September 25, 1896. For almost 
three years there were two separate companies with extraordinarily 
similar names. The Ventura & Ojai Valley Railway owned and 
operated the street car lines in Ventura while the Ventura & Ojai 
Valley Rail Road owned and operated the railroad between Ventura 
and Nordhoff. 


The incorporators of the V&OV RR were seven Los Angeles men, 
including John Cross and two family members, and S. R. Thorpe. 
The stated purpose of the company was to operate railroads in 
Ventura and adjoining counties; the initial objective, however, was 
to build the railroad to Nordhoff as well as a five-mile branch from 
Nordhoff to Hobart Station. The latter location was John Hobart's 
ranch in the upper Ojai Valley, on the road to Santa Paula. As the 
road to the upper Ojai involved steep grades, this one prospective 
branch of the railroad never materialized. 


Negotiations continued eighteen months after Captain Cross's ini- 
tial "ready to go." There was a major meeting in Ventura on July 22, 
1897 with the combined Ventura and Ojai Rail Road Committee and 
Captain Cross. When the Ojai Valley people did not return that 
evening, villagers concluded that the committee might be waiting 
until they could catch a ride home on the train! 


The meeting proved to be a long, two-day session. Point by point, 
the contract was developed between John Cross, Ventura banker J. 
S. Collins and the committee. Mention was made of the appreciation 
of the liberal view of Mr. Collins which made a meeting of the minds 
possible. 
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Now that the advent of the railroad had every appearance of 
becoming reality, local reactions made their way into the local paper. 
Some Nordhoff people considered the iron horse to be a monster 
invading the sacred seclusion of their peaceful valley. Others 
expressed concern that the twin pear trees by the old mill might fall 
victim to progress. The majority, however, saw prospects of greater 
community prosperity coming with the steel connection to the 
outside world. 


Those who expected work to commence with the filing of incorpo- 
ration papers had to be patient, for nearly one year would go by before 
the commencement of grading. In the fall of 1896, Ventura County 
Supervisors awarded the necessary franchise for the railroad. De- 
lays resulted from difficulties in securing title for the right-of-way. 
Several condemnation suits were filed; one was carried to the State 
Supreme Court. Between December 10, 1896 and August 9, 1897, 
seventy-nine parcels of real estate were conveyed to the Ventura & 
Ojai Valley Rail Road Company. 


III The Construction Contract 


On August 5, 1897, John Cross entered into an agreement with the 
Grant Brothers, well-established railroad contractors, for the latter 
party to build the Ventura-Ojai Valley railroad. The contract called 
for serial cash payments totaling $21,000 and $15,000 of the 
railroad's 6% bonds; in return, Grant Brothers would grade the 
roadbed, construct bridges and culverts and lay and surface sixteen 
miles of track. 


The contract was officially recorded August 14, the same Saturday 
the Grant Brothers' grading outfit with its 95 hungry mules pitched 
its camp on the Goodyear place (Rancho Arnaz), preparatory to going 
to work the following Monday. In answer to questions about the 
location of the initial grading in the middle of the route, the answer 
was to keep the graders busy at a difficult point to avoid their 
overtaking the surveyors marking their final locations. While the 
contract called for the job to be finished by February 1, 1898, some 
of the wiser heads around Nordhoff predicted that the work would be 
completed sooner. It was their opinion that the Grant brothers were 
"not the men to lose time with ninty-five mules eating their heads off 
at dead expense." 
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Captain Cross established his construction headquarters in Santa 
Barbara. Associated with him, and also using the offices of the Santa 
Barbara Transfer Co., was his brother-in-law, C. R. Diver. Diver was 
the former superintendent of the Santa Barbara Street Railroad Co. 
which recently had been converted from mule power to electric 
operations. A number of mules became surplus and perhaps some 
of them found employment on the Ojai Valley grade, for Diver had 
purchased the last ninteen mules at $40 to $60 each. 


August is usually a hot month in the Ojai, but the heat in 1897 was 
so excessive that men brought in on the daily train from Los Angeles 
departed soon after their arrival. Within a few days after the 
beginning of work, twent-five teams were laid off for want of drivers. 
Still, some progress was reported, and a full mile of grading near the 
Arnaz Ranch completed after several weeks' work demonstrated the 
firm commitment of the builders. 


Construction activity was switched to Ventura Junction in the 
middle of September. Not only could the 100 men and 135 mules 
function more effectively under the cooler seacoast weather, it also 
meant that track laying could start sooner. Near the end of 
September 1897, several grading teams were working near the 
Ventura racetrack and, with the arrival of five cars of rails and ties, 
track laying could begin. 


Progress was again impeded by a shortage of laborers so C. R. Diver 
placed a notice in the Santa Barbara Morning Press that men were 
wanted at Grant's grading camp V. & O.V. R.R. "Good wages" were 
promised but a definition of this term undoubtedly had several 
interpretations. In any event, some forty men registered with Diver 
and soon found themselves working on the grade. The need for more 
animal power was satisfied with the arrival of two carloads of 
Kentucky mules from Los Angeles. 


Graders and powdermen were strung along the route, scraping and 
blasting as necessary. The uncooperative hard clay just west of 
Nordhoff required considerable extra blasting to reduce the level to 
grade; in all, some twenty tons of Giant powder were used. In spite 
of the additional men responding to Diver's notice, more were needed 
so Diver repeated his advertisement at the end of October 1897; the 
new recruits were assigned to J. B. Fox's place at the foot of Bryant 
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Street to grade the site for the Nordhoff depot. Bridge builders were 
working on the creek crossing behind F. P. Barrow's house while 
graders made a large cut near Kenneth P. Grant's farm. At Devil's 
Gulch, ten miles from Ventura, graders were still blasting rocks to 
form a cut when track laying began on January 3, 1898. 


The coming of the railroad touched people in various ways. Edward 
S. Thacher who had worked for the project for many years, was 
emotionally touched as the stage in which he was returning home 
followed a locomotive slowly pushing cars and ties up the track. He 
wrote of "the engine wheeling along in confident power under the 
escaping clouds of living smoke...as a signal of...modern life." 


John Cross talked with a reporter from the Ventura Independent 
as the end of January (1898) was approaching. The track now 
stretched ten miles to Devil's Gulch but "The Front" would pause 
there for several weeks while carpenters finished a timber bridge 240 
feet long and eighty-eight feet high. When the bridge was ready for 
the cars, tracks would advance a mile each day. (Later, this structure 
was replaced by a fill.) 


The advance of the railroad generated considerable interest; many 
people drove out to watch the carpenters working on the bridge. 
When track laying was near the last mile post, Thacher School boys 
watched the construction through field glasses. Meanwhile, bal- 
lasting and surfacing continued over the first ten miles of track. 


Three passenger coaches and a combination car arrived in Ventura 
shortly before the scheduled completion date which Cross saw as 
February 20, a little too optimistic as it developed. Two locomotives, 
ex-Southern Pacific Nos. 1170 and 1171 arrived in Ventura at this 
time to be renumbered as Ventura & Ojai Valley Rail Road Nos. 1 and 
2. Built by Cooke Locomotive and Machine Works for the ill-fated Los 
Angeles and Independence Rail Road of Senator J. P. Jones, this 
railroad, extending from Los Angeles to Santa Monica, and its loco- 
motives were sold to Southern Pacific. Under SP ownership, these 
locomotives were among the first to turn a wheel in Arizona. Now 
these 4-4-0 engines were to begin a brief stay on the Ojai railroad 
before going back to the SP and being scrapped in 1902. 
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Locally, there was much talk about an appropriate celebration to 
mark the completion of the road, even before the last spike was 
driven February 24, 1898 at the site of the Nordhoff depot. The 
railroad construction forces were lucky for, with one of the dryest 
years on record, there was little inclement weather to hinder work. 
However, for some months, Randolph R. Freeman, now publisher of 
The Ojai, had predicted that the wet season would commence with 
the completion of the railroad. And so it was; the last spike was 
driven at noon and the gentle rains commenced an hour later. 
Immediately, graders were dispatched to Mirror Lake (about one mile 
north of Oak View) to form small trenches to carry water away from 
the new roadbed. 


THE BURLINGTON 1907 


"Traditionally, in the days of steam power, locomotives rarely left their 
home rails. During World War II, SP leased all kinds of locomotives to 
meet the need for additional power; among them were five locomotives 
from the Burlington Route (C.B. & Q. R.R.). Pictured above is No. 1907 
at Ventura on September 12, 1942 just before it made the trip to Ojai. 
This unusual sight probably startled any rail aficionado who hap- 
pened to see it along the way. Within two weeks, this engine was 
returned to its home rails, never to return to California" (Robert B. 
McNeel. 
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From Ventura Junction, the switch on the main line two miles west 
of the SP station in Ventura, the V&OV RR measured fifteen miles to 
its terminus in Nordhoff. From an elevation of 4.8 feet at the 
junction, the grade rose slowly for the first eight miles, slightly 
exceeding 1% in only a few places as it climbed to an elevation of 324 
feet one-half-mile beyond La Crosse station. It was quite a different 
tale for the next two miles as the grade consistently exceeded 2% as 
the railroad went by Oak View. Just beyond Devil's Gulch, one 300- 
foot section measured a stiff 2.71%. However, as it wasa short pitch, 
the ruling grade of the branch was held to 2.63%; still, negotiation 
of this grade was a matter not to be taken lightly. 


The last major climb to reach the summit, as the railroad changed 
from one watershed to another, surpassed 2% for more than one 
mile. To reach Matilija station, currently identifiable by the traffic 
signal near the Ojai Country Club, ashort stretch of 2.48% grade was 
necessary to surmount the summit at an elevation of 775 feet. 


Now that the summit had been mastered, there was a downhill 
section as trains approached a tributary of San Antonio Creek, 
followed by a 1% climb on the way to the Nordhoff station with an 
elevation of 735.5 feet. (West-bound trains faced a short 1.6% grade 
approaching the summit at Matilija.) With the exception of a two- 
mile stretch between the San Antonio Creek crossing and Devil's 
Gulch and the Ojai entry, the future State Highway 33 paralleled the 
railroad. 


IV The Jollification 


Such was the title of the long descriptive article appearing in the 
Los Angeles Times concerning the birthday celebration of the 
Ventura & Ojai Valley Rail Road on March 12, 1898. In the two weeks 
after the driving of the last spike, the new track was ballasted and 
made ready for operation. There were, of course, several excursion 
trains commencing the first day after the last spike when John Cross 
took prominent Ventura citizens for an afternoon journey to 
Nordhoff. As the turntable at Nordhoff was not installed until June, 
the engine had to run backward for the return trip. 
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The Los Angeles visitors coming for the celebration arrived at 
Ventura in two special cars attached to the Santa Barbara morning 
local. With another pair of cars, the four-car train left for the Ojai 
Valley with two engines. The author of the newspaper article, 
Muriel Irwin, was caught in the spirit as she reported that everybody 
"turned out to welcome the first train as it thundered through the 
valley and panted heavily up the steep grades." 


A "lively blare of trumpets" announced the arrival of the train at 
Nordhoff. The Ventura Band, under the direction of Vicente 
Sanchez, and the Ojai Band, under the direction of Lowell Reese, 
continued the music to welcome the visitors. Carriages of all sizes 
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THE OJAI BAND WELCOMING THE FIRST TRAIN 
INTO THE OJAI VALLEY, MARCH 12, 1898. 


L-R: Charles Mathew, Charles Gibson, Stewart Bennett, Lowell Reese 
(Director), Harry Crawford, John Thompson, William Pirie, Eddie 
Ayers, George Schroff, Pete Marshall, Bert Allison, James Morrison, 
Mr. Freeman, Foss Horne, Art Horne, Dave Warner, Sam Hudiburg, 
Charles Stutsman, and Tony Cloud, flagbearer. 
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conveyed the celebrants through the town and on to Bonito, the 
beautiful home and guest lodge of John Carne, located about two 
miles farther through the valley. After an al fresco luncheon under 
the great oak trees, there were eleven short speeches given by civic 
officials and friends of Captain John Cross. 


The same day, March 12, 1898, also marked the opening of the 
railroad although the first carload of freight had been sent out the 
previous day. The newspaper editor, not bothering to inspect the 
account books, declared two weeks later the new railroad was a 
"paying property,” in rebuke to the "fossils" who contended that it 
could not pay. Heavy shipments of oranges, a good quantity of wine 
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THE VENTURA BAND, VICENTE SANCHEZ, LEADER AND 
DIRECTOR, RESTING AFTER THE PERFORMANCE 


and some deciduous fruits filled the outbound trains. Awaiting 
shipment at the brownstone quarry a few miles north of Ventura 
were large tonnages of rock for river protection, etc. Traffic destined 
for Nordhoff consisted of hay, merchandise, and box shook for the 
orange packing house. From five to twenty-five passengers rode each 
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train, a not unimpressive count considering that Nordhoff's popula- 
tion two years hence would be only 261. 


E. P. Zimmerman erected a combination depot at Nordhoff meas- 
uring sixteen by forty feet of which half was allocated to the freight 
warehouse while the balance was shared by the passenger waiting 
room and a small ticket office. 


Initially, two trains traversed the short line in each direction but, 
notwithstanding the encouraging newspaper report, there simply 
was not enough business to support more than a single pair of daily 
trains. 


Not surprisingly and perhaps the intention when Captain Cross 
and the Southern Pacific entered into their cooperative agreement, 
the latter acquired all of the capital stock of the Ventura & Ojai Valley 
Rail Road Company in April 1898 from John Cross and his nephew, 
A. P. Cross, holders of nearly all of the stock. One year later, the 
corporation was dissolved and the physical property was transferred 
to Southern Pacific Railroad ownership on June 27, 1899. 


V The Weather 


From a railroad man's viewpoint, the Nordhoff branch was a series 
of unwanted adventures. The branch was located close to the 
Ventura River most of the way and built with minimal grading 
because limited funds could not provide for proper construction. 
Therefore, although the initial construction cost was quite reason- 
able, the maintenance cost was high, particularly after major 
storms. Certainly this branch held something of a record among SP 
branches for the number of washouts encountered in its history. 


As 1901 began, a heavy rain dumped some four inches of water 
over the valley one weekend and the tracks were washed out near 
Stoney Flats (Casitas Springs). This caused only a few hours' delay 
for the trains; future washouts would delay trains for weeks. 


SP's management gave the Nordhoff branch more attention in 


1904. Considerable sums were spent to improve the branch which 
caused some pundits to predict that SP intended to extend this 
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OJAI TAXI AT THE NORDHOFF DEPOT CA. 1900. 
L-R: BOYD HENRY, UNKNOWN, TOM CLARK 


branch over the mountains to Bakersfield because with amount of 
traffic generated in the Ojai Valley, only a longer line would warrant 
such expenditures. Probably the real reason for the increased 
allotment of funds was that, with the opening of the Foothills Hotel 
in 1903, SP planned to do what it could to encourage tourist travel 
to the Ojai Valley. 


One of the major improvements was to replace a trestle near 
Nordhoff with an earth fill. During this project, one of the workers, 
Matthew Gleason, was buried in a landslide triggered by a steam- 
shovel digging earth for the fill. Luckily, the other men escaped but 
when the crew finally managed to rescue Gleason, they found him to 
be badly injured. Placed aboard the construction engine, he was 
rushed to the Bard Hospital in Ventura where he died on the 
operating table. 


Other improvements included a new turntable at Nordhoff and the 
rearrangement of the tracks at the station. This fit in with the general 
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scheme of better service and local residents were delighted when a 
second daily train to Ventura and return was restored, effective 


March 20, 1904. 


One year later, Ventura County suffered its greatest rainstorm 
since 1884. The west side of the City of Ventura was under water, 
the Coast Line was blocked by landslides at Punta Gorda and Seacliff 
and washed out at Rincon Creek. A freight train left town for Santa 
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THE "ARMSTRONG" TURNTABLE, MARCH 1939 
"At this time the 65-foot turntable was already inoperable; it was 
removed within a year or so. Before its demise, the crew pushed the 
turntable by the slanting beam at the right to reverse the direction 
of the locomotive for the return trip" (Robert B. McNeel). 


Barbara but gave up at Dulah and backed five miles to tie up at 
Ventura. The town was stormbound for a week. 


The Ojai Valley line was devastated. At the Egbert place, the rail- 
road lost its fight with errant waters; here some 300 yards of rails 
were twisted and bent. The big fill at San Antonio Creek was washed 
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out and a great surge of water at Canada Larga obliterated the 
railroad grade. 


Repairs on the Coast Line held priority so that the Nordhoff branch 
was idle for two weeks causing some to predict that no trains would 
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run over the branch until the year end. However, once the main line 
was restored, crews swarmed over the line to the Ojai valley and 
trains were running one week later. 


Two years later, on January 6, 1907, a Sunday afternoon, oldtim- 
ers witnessed the heaviest rain in years. The downpour, continuing 
until Wednesday morning, shut down local schools for three days 
and delayed the reopening of the Thacher School after Christmas va- 
cation. The OJAI FLYER managed to limp in Monday evening on a 
delayed schedule and then enjoyed an unexpected rest for three 
weeks. Just west of the station a washed-out bridge over a barranca 
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confined the train to quarters. Again, there was considerable 
damage along the line but the last repairs were made to the bridge 
at La Crosse and the trains were restored. (The area around La 
Crosse was always a troublesome spot because it marked the 
confluence of San Antonio Creek and the Ventura River.) 


During the shutdown, Supervisor Tom S. Clark and Ventura livery- 
men operated a daily stage, providing substitute service while the 
Nordhoff Transfer Company handled light freight. 


IV The Los Angeles-Ventura Terminal Railway Company 


The threat of a competitive railroad appeared on the scene early in 
October 1907 when Julius P. Jones and Frank M. Packard, appar- 
ently from Los Angeles, appeared before Ventura city and county 
officials seeking franchises for an electric railroad. In the city of 
Ventura, a local streetcar line was projected commencing at Oak and 
Main streets, then down Oak to Meta, then westerly working its way 
north to Olive and eastward along Park Row as far as Ventura 
Avenue. The contemplated line then turned north on Ventura 
Avenue to the city line where, under the county franchise, the 
contemplated electric railroad ran north along the county road to 
Matilija. The promoters' timing could not have been worse; the 
country had just entered an economic slump and speculative 
enterprises were particularly vulnerable. 


In June 1908, the entrepreneurs incorporated the Los Angeles- 
Ventura Terminal Railway Company with Ernest W. Pratt as presi- 
dent. These men controlled some limestone claims in Lime Canyon, 
a tributary of Matilija Canyon; Lime Canyon is located about one 
mile west of Vickers Hot Springs and approximately three miles west 
of Matilija Hot Springs. It is more than likely that it was the limestone 
that provided the impetus for the entire project, for the limestone 
would provide the bulk of the tonnage of the railroad. The same 
group formed the Ventura Portland Cement Company to work the 
limestone claims and, to serve as financing agency, they also formed 
the Ventura Industrial and Securities Company. 


The inability to interest outside investors frustrated Pratt et al. but, 
ever hopeful, they came back to the Ventura County Supervisors and 
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secured an extension for the completion date of their railway until 
December 10, 1910. That day came and went and, with no 
construction accomplished, the men left quietly. (The limestone 
deposits were acquired by the Riverside Portland Cement Company 
around January 1911.) 


For a time, the Ojai Valley branch withstood the rainstorms of 
1908-09 — the January rainfall was particularly heavy — until 
Sunday, February 7, 1909, when water rose over the track at Mirror 
Lake and washouts attacked the track structure down at La Crosse 
where a bridge was partially destroyed. Again, Tom Clark hitched up 
his team to the stage to provide alternate service. The stage journey, 
even in the hands of a capable driver, could invoke surprises; on one 
trip, the stage almost capsized. But the maintenance men were busy 
and, on February 19, a work train whistled into Nordhoff and the 
regular passenger train crept in late that night. 


VII The McKeen Car 


A new look in passenger equipment appeared on July 23, 1909 
when a car of McKeen manufacture made the trial run to Nordhoff. 
Whereas the Ojai Valley trains ran regularly in dry weather, the 
accommodations were a bit primitive at times. Ifa regularly assigned 
passenger coach was not available, the trainmaster substituted 
coaches from the work trains. 


The new self-propelled car was the brain-child of William R. 
McKeen, a gentleman who eventually retired to Santa Barbara. Over 
150 were built in the Union Pacific's Omaha shops between 1905 and 
1917. (Two-thirds of these units were purchased by Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific.) In appearance, the car was startling: a 
pointed nose, porthole windows and a rounded end were its distin- 
guishing outward features. Painted dark red and measuring fifty- 
five feet long, the car seated sixty-nine passengers. 


When the McKeen car made its test run, great crowds lined the 
right-of-way to see the "long, low red devil with a single eye...like an 
armored car in a hostile land." The initial trial run, while attracting 
the attention of the locals, was not an operating success — the climb 
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to Nordhoff took two hours, twice as long as the steam-powered 
trains. The car, powered by a 200-horsepower gasoline engine, was 
sent to the Los Angeles shops where SP mechanics tinkered with the 
engine. Eventually, it was returned to the branch, making a daily 
round trip from Oxnard to Ventura and Nordhoff, usually pulling a 
trailer car for Wells Fargo Express. 


VIII More on the Weather 


In much of the West, SP's fortunes were tied to the weather; 
certainly in no case was this more evident than in Ventura County. 
Continuous rains of several days duration would soak the soil until 
the ground could hold no more at which point the water would enter 
the creeks and rivers irrespective of existing conditions. This pattern 
repeated itself every few years, resulting in washouts and minor and 
major floods, disrupting railroad traffic as well as most other aspects 
of community living. Certainly, the Ojai branch presented distinct 


and varied challenges. 


February and March of 1911 were stormy months. One morning, 
when it was time to make up the train in the Ojai yard, the engine 
could not reach its proper place at the head of the train for the simple 
reason that the yard tracks had been undermined. Undaunted, the 
train and crew departed at the scheduled hour, pushing rather than 
pulling the cars ahead. It was a noble effort and all went well until 
a washout at Oak View left the train crew no choice but to return to 
Ojai and wait — for thirteen days. 


Actually, the branch was severely damaged in several places but 
after hard work, the track was soon sufficiently restored so the 
passenger train, moving over new piling at Gosnell Point, was able to 
announce its arrival with a long blast from its whistle. The day was 
February 8 and not only did it bring in a lot of winter visitors to fill 
the hotels, but it enabled the packing houses to reopen and carload 
shipments of oranges went out every day. 


In this particular year, there was no escape from the storms. 
Another rainstorm poured buckets of rain on the valley for twelve 
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days, starting February 26. Conductor "Smokey" Coleman, in 
charge of the last train to come into the valley, said that the water 
was up to the steps of the coaches in some places along the line. Tom 
Clark, recognizing that a long time would pass before the next train 
could make it through, again brought out his stage to relieve the 
isolation of the Ojai Valley. It was this storm that evoked the classic 
telephone call to SP's Agent Murphy at the Ventura Station: "This is 
the section boss at Casitas. Where the railroad used to was, the river 
is now...at La Crosse....". A broken connection precluded further 
conversation. 


At the upper end of the branch, there was little news, so Smokey 
Coleman, Conductor, and John Sheridan decided to walk the track 
to determine its condition. This time, the men reported that the track 
between La Crosse and Ventura was "anything but assuring"; at La 
Crosse, where the river had eaten into the east bank with increasing 
increments each winter, only the bridge remained. 


The orange growers were anxious to move their crops to market; 
some sent their loads to Ventura by team, an expensive operation. 
The railroad pile driver and a small force worked their way up the 
track and, on Wednesday, March 29, 1911, after a lapse of three 
weeks — to the minute — the marooned train left for Ventura. The 
most difficult section was La Crosse, the béte noire of this branch, 
where a temporary cribbing of cross ties enabled the train to eke its 
way slowly toward its destination. Again, the packing house 
resumed operations and orange shipments were dispatched to 
distant markets. 


The weatherman gave the railroad a three-year respite before again 
indulging in his cantankerous ways. A two-day southeast gale was 
the prelude for a storm which arrived Friday night, January 23, 
1914. The last train from Ventura came in Saturday evening but the 
outgoing Sunday morning train returned to Nordhoff after attempt- 
ing a run to Ventura. By the time the rain ceased on Monday 
morning, an eight-inch rainfall had been recorded. The resulting 
floods were the worst in thirty years, causing widespread damage in 
Santa Barbara, Montecito and tying up SP's Coast Line. 


After the deluge had ceased, William Waggoner decided to walk 
down the track to ascertain the extent of the damage. He found some 
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LA CROSSE, THE BETE NOIRE 
OF THE VENTURA & OJAI VALLEY RAIL ROAD 
"Both Blumberg and McLean had to return with their stages to 
Nordhoff. They reported the creek (San Antonio) and the river badly 
out at Sylvan Shades and the store there was only saved from floating 
by being roped to a tree. This was at La Crosse” (Weekly Vidette, 
December 1889). 


"The Ojai Railroad is only amemory. It is literally ‘shot to pieces.’ Most 
of its ties and road bed are out in the ocean....Superintendent of 
Schools Reynolds who went to Nordhoff on Wednesday to attend a 
school meeting... walked from the Ojai Valley to Ventura this morning" 
(Ventura Free Press, March 1911). 


trouble near the old Feraud place, followed by minor damage at Oak 
View. In the next mile or so, the track was in good shape but when 
Waggoner approached La Crosse, he found that the place lived up to 
its reputation as a "troublesome area." 


Nine lengths of track were gone where the Ventura River eroded the 
east bank. Nearby, another five lengths had been annihilated and, 
at La Crosse proper, the small depot — every evidence of man's 
presence — had simply disappeared, with the exception of the bridge. 
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With such recurring destruction, capped by the worst flood in three 
decades, Southern Pacific faced a major decision concerning the 
future of this branch. There were rumors that the line would not be 
repaired until the end of the year; even worse were the fears that it 
might never be rebuilt. 


IX The Orange Growers' Crisis 


Besides the hotel keepers, the most concerned people were the 
orange growers. Greatly alarmed, the Ojai Valley orange growers 
called a mass meeting in Ventura on Sunday night, February 1, and 
prominent citizens of both Ventura and Nordhoff were in attendance. 
E. S. Thacher, speaking for the Ojai Valley growers, explained that 
while the 1914 citrus crop was a good one, it would be a total loss 
unless marketed promptly. Remarking that it would require three 
months to rebuild on the old grade, Thacher indicated that tempo- 
rary track could be laid on higher ground inside of two weeks, subject 
to quick, cooperative action in obtaining the necessary right-of-way. 
While the wagon roads were in bad shape, the fruit could be teamed 
to Ventura for loading on the cars but it would be subject to damage 
and the wagon haul would be expensive. 


With a spirit of cooperation, led by County Supervisor Tom Clark, 
the same man who filled in as stage driver when needed, the 
community responded: temporary rights-of-way were secured along 
Ventura Avenue and, with the help of SP's Assistant General 
Manager H. V. Platt, plans were made for speedy work. Ina 
comparatively short time, W. H. Whalen, Superintendent of SP's Los 
Angeles division, rounded up 250 men for the task and after eight 
days of determined effort, the track was made ready on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 10, 1914. Superintendent Whalen expressed 
slight disappointment in his performance, for he had expected to 
have the line opened on Sunday. However, he faced some unex- 
pected events: the bridge at Canada Larga collapsed, a tank car 
derailed and a steamshovel malfunctioned. 


Just before the completion of the job, Supervisor Clark arranged 
for a beef barbecue at Nordhoff station — a barbecue which had been 
promised the workers as a show of appreciation by Ojai Valley 
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residents. Ramon Cota and his crew were in charge of the feast. The 
laborers were ready and, on a signal, they swarmed to the tables 
where Thacher School boys, dressed as vaqueros, served the meal. 


Local residents attended the celebration and Eastern tourists were 
fascinated to see the meat barbecued over a trench full of hot coals. 
The day was perfect and the train departed with the workers shortly 
after sunset. Within two hours, 225 laborers had consumed 429 
pounds of beef, 250 loaves of French bread, forty pounds of coffee 
and a wash boiler of pink beans. The food pile simply vanished as 
completely as the depot at La Crosse. 


In the next week, trains brought in quantities of groceries, feed, oil 
and gasoline but only a few cars of oranges were shipped. The “dry 
spell,” most welcome, was too good to last. On February 17, just one 
week after the barbecue, another prolonged rainstorm came; before 
it departed, another twelve inches of rain brought the seasonal total 
to thirty-seven inches (South Mountain Station)! As usual, there 
were reports of flood damage everywhere. F. H. Sheldon of Matilija 
Canyon lost his orange grove together with a crop just ready to be 
picked and the venerable Matilija schoolhouse was entirely gone. 


The train left Nordhoff on schedule on February 18 but was obliged 
to turn back because of trouble at La Crosse; there were also 
problems at Canada Larga. Nineteen days elapsed before train 
service was restored on March 8; main-line repairs had drained the 
available work force. Tom Clark pressed the old stage into service as 
before when the trains were stilled. And, when service was resumed, 
only one pair of trains operated over the branch, often arriving an 
hour or two late. Still, as one observer noted, “better late than no 
train at all.” By this time SP Agent Benjamin F. Jones was writing 
waybills for several cars of oranges each day. 


X The Relocation in Ventura 


Now that track repairs were sufficiently stable to support train 
movements, SP engineers were looking over the ground to find a 
route comparatively free of inundation. When SP surveyors were 
driving stakes in April 1914 for a new line between Ventura Avenue 
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and the river, they found little support from the neighbors for their 
proposed route. Having suffered in the floods of January, the 
residents proposed that SP build a levee along the east bank of the 
Ventura River which would provide benefits both for the railroad and 
the residents. 


SUPERVISOR TOM CLARK AND TALLYHO ON EMERGENCY 
RUN TO NORDHOFF DURING THE FLOOD OF 1914 


Initially, a seven-mile levee, extending from SP’s main line in 
Ventura as far north as Newman’s ranch, was suggested. A. T. 
Mercier, SP division engineer and many years later president of the 
company, placed the matter before Assistant Chief Engineer John Q. 
Barlow who had come down from San Francisco headquarters to 
review the situation. 


It was eventually decided that SP would build a levee along the east 
bank of the Ventura river as far north as a point two-thirds of a mile 
north of Park Row. In addition to supplying a solid roadbed, it would 
also offer some flood protection for neighbors. This 4,300-foot line 
change pushed the track as much as 500 feet to the west in some 
places. The entire roadbed in the seven miles between Ventura 
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THE OJAI BOWL 
"The Ojai Valley is an unusually attractive place, in part because its civic 
activities include tennis tournaments and music festivals. As the railroad ran 
directly behind the park in which both took place, the railroad would occasion- 
ally and inadvertently participate in either. One time, when the Ojai Music 
Festival was in progress, the locomotive engineer, blithely unaware of the 
concert, was busy switching cars around the packing shed — whistling at 
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Junction and La Crosse was "fortified" with short levees and several 
short line changes were made. 


After six months' work, the renovation of the branch was finished; 
the date, December 1914. At this time, two additional short line 
changes were made between Chrisman and Waldstrom and others 
were made at MP 404 and MP 405(La Crosse). In 1956, there was a 
slight alteration in the 1914 relocation north of Park Row to accom- 
modate modification of California Highway 33. 


Older maps of the branch indicate two short spurs approximately 
one-half-mile north of the present end of the track. These spurs, at 
MP 403, pointed several hundred feet in a westerly direction toward 
the river. Nothing is known about their purpose: possibly the 
intention was to tap river gravel. Just beyond, SP held title to some 
39 acres which was conveyed to Ventura County in 1939; this 
property currently underlies Foster Park. 


XI Passenger Trains on the Ojai Valley Branch 


People rode the trains to the Ojai Valley for a variety of reasons. 
Some were winter tourists; others were Thacher School boys; others, 
valley residents visiting relatives elsewhere or simply escaping the 
summer heat in the days before home air conditioning. There were 
the drummers as well, pushing products on the local merchants 
before traveling on to the next town. 


Generally, there were two daily round trips available for passen- 
gers but, because of the grades, more than one hour was required to 
negotiate the sixteen-mile journey — which included numerous 
Stops at way points. The slow pace, of course, encouraged patrons 
to seek other forms of transportation.! 


SP officials were not unmindful of the need for better service; the 
topography prevented speedy trains but at least they could be more 
convenient. Accordingly, H. V. Platt, Assistant General Manager and 


each road crossing. It caught both the audience and the music conductor by 
surprise; everyone, even the conductor, had a good laugh but the concert 
went on without interruption” (Robert B. McNeel). 
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F. E. Batturs, General Passenger Agent at Los Angeles, invited 
several Nordhoff citizens to meet with them in the company business 
car on December 11, 1914. Schedules were discussed and revisions 
were made to provide more convenient service for Ojai Valley busi- 
nessmen going to Los Angeles. 


Early in 1915, the morning passenger train departed from Nordhoff 
at 6:25 a.m. and, after stopping at Ventura, continued on to reach 
Los Angeles at 11:00 a.m. Returning at 5:00 p.m., it tied up at 
Nordhoff at 10:10 p.m. Yes, it was a long day but one could now go 
to Los Angeles and return the same day. The mail train came in 
shortly before noon and returned to Ventura one hour later. The only 
complaint was that engine and train crews would be based in Oxnard 
rather than Nordhoff. 


Train schedules to and from Nordhoff offered all kinds of variations 
in the efforts to link the valley with other points. For aficianados of 
railroad schedules, the combinations were intriguing; some trains 
ran all the way to Los Angeles; others, over the Santa Paula line, 
terminating at Saugus; other runs terminated at Oxnard. The follow- 
ing example of confused scheduling was taken from the Los Angeles 
Operating Division Timetable of February 16, 1919 (No. 57). Train 
No. 107 left Los Angeles as the FRESNO AND SANTA PAULA 
EXPRESS. At Saugus, the train split with No. 55, the NORDHOFF 
PASSENGER heading westward through Santa Paula to Ventura. At 
the latter point, it became No. 45 and, as a mixed train, it completed 
the last leg of its journey to Nordhoff. Returning, it followed the same 
confusing pattern to Los Angeles. 


During Word War I, the nationwide demand for main-line trans- 
portation reduced the frequency of branch line trains to one pair into 
the Ojai Valley each day. When the nation was struggling with the 
economic depression in 1922, trains ran only three times weekly on 
the Ojai branch. In the interim, the town of Nordhoff had become 
Ojai. although the post office made the change May 15, 1917, the U. 
S. Railroad Administration, then operating the country's railroads, 
did not recognize the new name until November 15, 1919. 


Patronage withered away as no one cared to ride the slow train and 
watch the autos whiz by. In mid-December 1931, Southern Pacific's 
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Ojai agent, C. D. Chaffee, appeared before the Ojai City Council to 
propose cessation of passenger trains. No objections were voiced; 
the same was true in Ventura. Responding to SP's application, the 
California Railroad Commission, on January 7, 1932, authorized the 
end of this train. Just when the last passenger run was made, no one 
knows; there was no word in the local press. Nobody cared. 


XII Special Trains 


There is, however, a record of special trains on the Ojai branch. 
During World War II, the Ojai Valley Inn was used as a convalescent 
home for the armed forces; soldiers arrived and departed by special 
train. Excursions brought rail fans from Los Angeles. The Southern 
California Railway Club, 250 strong, arrived on a chartered train in 
1954. It was a historic trip for it was the last time that a steam 


WATER TANK AT THE FOX STREET CROSSING, 2 
ESSENTIAL DURING THE DAYS OF THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
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locomotive brought any train into Ojai. The water tank by the Ojai 
depot was scheduled for demolition shortly after this trip as diesel 
locomotives were regularly assigned to freight operations on the 
branch. 


Probably the largest crowd of train passengers ever to descend on 
Ojai since the opening of the railroad came by the special OJAI 
LIMITED on Saturday, October 12, 1968. The trip, sponsored by the 
Orange Empire Trolley Museum of Perris, California, brought some 
400 rail enthusiasts to Ojai where they were greeted by civic leaders 
and taken on a walking tour of the town. Advance hospitality began 
at Ventura where the Nordhoff High School Pep Squad boarded the 
train to distribute box lunches and oranges to the travelers. At Oak 
View, a contingent of Lions Club members joined the excursionists 
and distributed apples from Rancho Arnaz. 


XIII Freight Trains 


From the beginning of the Ojai Line, freight trains served industries 
along Ventura Avenue much as they do today; for almost four 
decades after the last passenger train, they also went all the way to 
Ojai as needed. The orange shipping season was, of course, the 
busiest time on the branch. 


Originating and terminating at the Oxnard yard, the Ojai branch 
freight train was usually pulled by a Mogul type engine (2-6-0) 
although during World War II, when power was in great demand, 
other locomotives were pushed into this assignment. Between 
Oxnard and Ventura, the local used the main line and, holding low 
priority, often had to stand aside for through freight and passenger 
trains. Passing Ventura Junction, the local tapped the Ventura 
Avenue spurs, setting out empty cars on the way in and waiting for 
the return trip to pull the loads. 


It was a scenic trip, particularly between Canet and La Crosse, as 
the train passed through the natural arches formed by the graceful 
sycamore trees. This beauty was soon followed by the formidable 
grade on the way to Oak View as previously described. Robert B. 
McNeel, the fireman on the Mogul in the early 1940s, recalls that the 
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limit was but seven cars and that anything in excess of that number 
required two trips or "doubling" on the hill. 


As the "armstrong" (man-powered) turntable at Ojai had fallen into 
decay, there was no way to turn the locomotive at the branch's end. 
So, following specific instructions, the engine pulled the train into 
Ojai with the tender leading the procesion. Returning, the engine 
was in the normal "stack forward" position. The track had some 
sharp curvature and, because of the loads, the train was heavier and 
could be controlled more safely. Inbound trains were lighter because 
of the dominance of empty cars. 


THE OJAI BRANCH'S "USUAL" LOCOMOTIVE 
‘The usual locomotive Southern Pacific assigned to the Ojai branch 
was a 2-6-0 (Mogul) type. A small engine, its limit over the steep 
portion of the Ojai branch was only seven cars; additional cars 
required “doubling.” The time is August 1942 and war-time conditions 
required that the headlight be hooded" (Robert B. McNeel). 


XIV The Final Days of the Ojai Branch 


Little did the rail fans of October 12, 1968 and hospitable towns- 
people of Ojai know just how propitious the timing of the Orange 
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Empire Trolley Museum-sponsored trip would be. In scarcely more 
than three months, operation of trains into the Ojai Valley would be 
a matter of history. Again, the weather played a deciding role. 


Rain began falling on the Ojai Valley and surrounding mountains 
on Friday, January 17, 1969; by Sunday, various parts of the valley 
were flooded. While the valley had been inundated many time 
previously, in this instance tragedy ruled. As the intensity of the 
storm increased, three rescuers took a bulldozer into the Piedra 
Blanca area of the Ventura back country in an attempt to rescue six 
young campers and their adult leader, all from Canoga Park. While 
crossing the swollen Sespe Creek, the bulldozer became stuck. As 
best as can be determined, one by one the occupants, with the 
exception of a lone camper who had joined the group in the escape 
attempt, were swept into the river and drowned. Another victim had 
climbed a tree adjacent to her Creek Road home in an attempt to 
escape the flooding San Antonio Creek. In all, the storm casualties 
numbered eleven! 


Further evidence of the severity of the storm is the rainfall total for 
the 1968-69 season — a whopping 46.6 inches. Typically, the 
annual rainfall measures around twenty inches. In almost a century 
of record-keeping, the previous high was in 1940-41 with 45.18 
inches; the flood of 1883-84 measured a paltry 36.57 inches. To 
make matters even worse, one storm followed another so that, within 
two weeks, forty inches of rain had fallen. 


As previously noted, the Ojai branch had been constructed with 
limited funds; engineering standards had been kept to a minimum 
to reduce the initial capital outlay for potential traffic from the Ojai 
branch was not sufficient to warrant a large investment. Conse- 
quently, the little railroad was a prime target for every flood that 
passed by. In addition to the havoc-raising floods prior to 1915 
(previously described), there were major washouts in 1923, 1927, 
1938, 1943 and 1952. 


The upper end of the Ojai branch, long considered an abandon- 
ment candidate because ofa single source of traffic — the Ojai orange 
packing house — became the topic of a study to determine if repairs 
were warranted. The estimated cost of repairs was $350,000 and, 
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with normal annual operating losses of $55,000, as well as_ the 
likelihood of future storms involving costly repairs, the branch's 
future looked dim. 


Of immediate concern to the Ojai Orange Association was the light 
orange crop stemming from frost damage but the continuation of the 
branch was of long-range importance. Dean Beitler, manager, spoke 
for the shippers when he expressed the need for the railroad. The 
packing house, opened February 21, 1909, shipped 61% ofits output 
by rail — to all points east of the Mississippi River (about 400 cars 
annually) while trucks transported the fruit to the Western states. 


Commencing March 20, 1969, various conferences were held 
among the shippers and railroad men. Already, Southern Pacific was 
allowing ten cents per box for the truck haul, first to Montalvo and 
then to Santa Paula for loading into the refrigerator cars of the Pacific 
Fruit Express. Finally, it was agreed that Southern Pacific would buy 
the old packing house for $550,000 and that the citrus shippers 
would concur with the proposed abandonment of the upper section 
of the branch. It was planned that the Ojai growers would join TAPO 
Citrus which had just completed a new plant at Somis, eleven miles 
east of Oxnard. It would be operated as the Ojai-TAPO Citrus 
Association. 


In September of 1969, SP filed a formal application to abandon a 
portion of the railroad. On October 11, 1969, the members of the Ojai 
Orange Association, under the leadership of Harry J. Sims, presi- 
dent, agreed to sell the packing house to the railroad, move to Somis 
and divide the sale proceeds among the 120 members. At the same 
time, because picking of the Navel oranges had just begun, the As- 
sociation arranged to lease the packing shed it had just sold. 


The last 9.4 miles of track were abandoned as of December 31, 
1969. The remaining five miles to (new) Canet continued to serve the 
petrochemical industry along Ventura Avenue. In the fall of 1987, 
part of this truncated line was severly washed out and the length of 
the little branch may well be reduced even further. 


The right-of-way, no longer needed by the railroad, was coveted by 
two groups of Ojai citizens. One group wanted to convey it to the 
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State so that the Division of Highways could design and execute’a 
one-way loop to reduce traffic congestion within the city. A larger 
number wanted to utilize the former grade for a trail. There were 
discussions and hearings but, after the smoke finally cleared some 
years later — around Christmas of 1980 — Ventura County acquired 
the upper part of the route. Today, horsemen, hikers and bicyclists 
are making excellent use of the pathway completed for Southern 
Pacific's Iron Horse close to one century ago. 


THE SP ROADBED PUT TO GOOD USE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
Stations Along the Ojai Valley Branch 
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NOTES 


1 When SP assumed operation of the Nordhoff line, the May 1898 sched- 
ules of the OJAI BUZZARD indicated running times of the mixed trains 
(passenger and freight) of forty and forty-three minutes from Ventura to 
Nordhoff. In the reverse direction, forty-nine or fifty minutes were necessary. 
There were no scheduled stops but trains would stop "on flag" at Main Street, 
Chrisman, Ortonville, Weldons, La Crosse, Oak View, Ojai and Matilija 
Junction. (See list of stations on preceding page.) 


A possible explanation of the longer outbound schedules may be that 
returning trains performed the switching of freight cars in the oil fields along 
Ventura Avenue. 


As the years went by, the OJAI HUMMINGBIRD, another local name for 
this train, required more time to make its runs. In December 1925, the train 
made its daily-except-Sunday run in one hour from Ventura. The outbound 
schedule, perhaps stretched out to be sure to make connections with Coast 
Line trains, was then eighty-seven minutes. 


2 Editor's note: Fox Sreet was sonamed in honor of Nordhoff pioneer 
J. B. Fox. According to Fox's granddaughter, Bernice Gregory Clark, this 
was done in recognition of Fox's gift — the land on which the depot was built. 
(See also page 14.) 
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Los Compadres del Museo 


Anonymous Donor 
H. F. Anmanson & Company 
Mr. & Mrs. John A. Ashkar 
Mrs. Edward A. Atmore 
Mrs. Reginald Baptiste 
Burson Ranch Company 
Dr. & Mrs. Ralph B. Busch, Jr. 
Elizabeth Lloyd Davis Foundation 
Mr. & Mrs. Scott Dwire 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph T. Faria 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Giordano 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert S. Grether 
Mrs. Pauline S. Fourt 
Katherine H. Haley 
Mr. & Mrs. Ronald L. Hertel 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Hoffman 
Dr. & Mrs. D. Gordon Johnston 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Gordon King 
Ralph B. Lloyd Foundation 
Lavon & Fay Borchard Mahan 
Mrs. Helen Mayr 
Mr. & Mrs. John R. McConica II 
Mr. & Mrs. Marshall Milligan 
Margaret E. Murphy 
Mrs. John L. Orcutt 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Pidduck 
Rockwell International 
Zella A. Rushing 
Dorothy A. Shiells 
Smith-Hobson Foundation 
Barbara B. Smith 
Teague-McKevett Company 
Dorcas H. Thille 
Kagehisa Toyama 
Ventura County National Bank 
Mrs. Robert D. Willis 
Mr. & Mrs. John Wilson 
Cynthia Wood 
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Mrs. Stewart M. Angus 
Avenue Hardware 

Bank of A. Levy 

Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Bank 

Mrs. Philip Bard 

Mr. & Mrs. R. V. Barker 
Michael & Joan Barnard 

Mr. & Mrs. Ray G. Barnard 
Mavis Barnhill 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph “Hoot” Bennett 
Mr. James H. Boatner 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. Borchard 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton C. Borchard 
James L. & Martha J. Brock 
Mr. & Mrs. Cullins Brown 


Mr. & Mrs. Douglas W. Burhoe, Jr. 


Mrs. Reginald Burnham 
Edwin L. Carty 

Mr. & Mrs. James E. Clark II 
Mary A. Cohen 

Mary Ann Cohen 

Mr. & Mrs. Lincoln E. Cryne 
Marla Daily 

M. F. Daily Investment Co. 
Mrs. W. Thomas Davis 

Del Norte Foods, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Diedrich 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton Diedrich 
Mrs. Margaret P. Donlon 
Nazarene E. Donlon 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald D. Dufau 
Jane EF. Duncan 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul A. Eastwood 
Economy Plumbing, Inc. 
Wilhelm S. & Geneva Everett 
Faria Family Partnership 
Mrs. Pauline S. Fourt 

Dr. William J. Fox 

Marjorie A. Fraser 

Mr. & Mrs. John B. Friedrich 


Anne Lefever Fugate 

R. W. Fulkerson Hardware 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Garrett 
Herbert C. Gould 

Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. Griswold 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Grosfield 
Katherine H. Haley 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard S. Hambleton, Jr. 
Ruth N. Hammond 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Haneberg 
Mr. & Mrs. E. J. Harrison 

Mr. & Mrs. Sanger C. Hedrick 
John F. Henning 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Hoffman 
Mrs. C. Richard Hughes 
Isensee Floorcovering Co. 

Bill & Elise Kearney 

Richard & Ramona Lagomarsino 
David Adolfo Lamb 

John Burket Lamb 

Katherine Ann Lamb 

Maureen Isabel Lamb 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Lamb 
Robert B. Lamb III 

Robert B. Lamb IV 

Robert D. Lefever 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Lefever 
Susan Nicole Lefever 

Bill & Edie LeFevre 

Jim F. Lincoln, M.D. 

Sheridan A. Logan 

Lucia McCormick Maas 

Mr. & Mrs. John A. Maring 
Walter B. Marriott, Jr. 

Zoella Marriott 

Mr. & Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall II 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert C. Martin 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Martin 
Mr. & Mrs. William J. Mason 
Mrs. Edward Maulhardt 


Mrs. John B. Maulhardt 
Mrs. Ted Mayr 
The McAvoy Family Trust 
Mrs. Eulialee McMullen 
Katherine Smith Miller 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin R. Miller 
Mr. & Mrs. Owens Miller 
Capt. & Mrs. Robert N. Miller II 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Milligan 
Harold D. Munroe 
Margaret Murphy 
Mary E. C. Murphy 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Naumann 
Mr. & Mrs. John V. Newman 
Lindsay F. Nielson 
Mrs. Ben E. Nordman 
Linda & Romualdo Ochoa 
The Douglas Penfield School 
Margaret Reimer Petit 
Mr. & Mrs. Stanley Petit 
Renee Canet Pezzi 
Carolyn Pidduck 
Mrs. Dorothy Ranger 
Mr. & Mrs. Leon Reiman 
The Honorable & 

Mrs. William A. Reppy 
Mrs. Jean Roff 
Mrs. F. H. Rosenmund 
Mrs. Janet W. Rothschild 
Mrs. Henry J. Rulfo 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Russell III 


Sattler’s Furniture & Upholstery 


Mrs. Walter Scholtz 
Schulze News Co., Inc. 
Mrs. Reginald Shand 
Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 

Dr. & Mrs. Fred A. Shore 
Barbara B. Smith 

Dr. Helen M. Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph E. Smith 
2-R Smith Investment Co. 
Dr. C. A. Smolt 

Harold B. Spencler 

Mrs. Milton M. Teague 


Mr. & Mrs. Joe A. Terry 

Texaco, U.S.A. 

John E. & Verna H. Thompson 
TOLD Corporation 

Mr. & Mrs. Ord Toomey 

Union Oil Company of California 
Harry Valentine 

Melba N. Vanoni 

Ventura County Star-Free Press 
Ventura Knights of Columbus 
Viola, Inc. 

Weiss Global Enterprises 

B. M. & Julia Wilkerson 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard D. Willett 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Willis 
Mrs.& Mrs. John R. Wilson 

Mr. & Mrs. Phelps Witter, Jr. 
Cynthia Wood 

Dr. & Mrs. Bruce A. Woodling 
Mr. & Mrs. Dorill B. Wright 


Errata, Volume 33, Number 1: 


Page 16 

The Sespe Land and Water Company was headed by J. D. McNab, 
President, and Francis Bates, Secretary, not the More Brothers. The 
Company bought land from the More Estate and it was they, not the 
Los Angeles Land and Water Company, that subdivided the City of 
Fillmore (1888). 


Page 17 

The original location of the Sespe Depot was on the west side of the 
7th Street crossing. Later it was moved down the tracks to Rancho 
Sespe and renamed "Keith" in honor of Keith Spaulding, then owner 
of Rancho Sespe. 

An additional station, Brownstone, was located north of the Santa 
Paula Railroad tracks at the intersection of Grand and Telegraph. 
This station was constructed in 1900 and had a siding for loading 
brownstone (Ventura Free Press, 9 March 1900). 
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